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There are the gliding gondolas, and St. Mark's, the Cam-
panile, the Bridge of Sighs, the Palace of the Doges, and the
prison. Nothing could have exceeded the magnificence of
their lodgings. The Jew, with his black velvet cap, figured in
the crowd. Music was never absent in Venice.

And then, of course, there were the palaces with names like
Foscari, Grimani, and Barberigo. Disraeli could hardly fail
to admire palaces, given the spaciousness of his ideas. Porphyry
and agates and mosaics in gold, jasper, and lapis lazuli figure in
the description. The cupolas are not only cupolas, but hooded
cupolas. Literally Disraeli got drunk on Venice.

He continues to Florence and admits the existence of clever
artists and sculptors in that city. Remember that these are all
the quickly-conceived opinions of a boy of twenty-one, immature,
impressionable, and uninstructed, who has just taken some of
the chief sights of Europe at a gallop. He might have made
more intelligent comments, but equally he might have made
worse out of a surfeit of mental and spiritual indigestion. The
marvel is that his opinions are as sound as they are. Leaving
out the early nineteenth-century prancing of his letters, or,
conversely, allowing for the colloquial balderdash of to-day,
he makes a very creditable effect. It seems quaint in the light
of the present that he employed a copyist to make a miniature of
Charles the First by Vandyke for his father, when at this moment
one can buy for a few pence reproductions of almost every
notable picture on earth. The miniature failed to repeat the
genius of the original, which suggests that a modern generation
is insufficiently grateful to process engraving.

Florence, writes Disraeli, is cheap, for there luxuries are
cheap. That of course is the criterion of cheapness, and England
to-day is the dearest country in the world, because tobacco and
wines and spirits are dear.

In all his descriptions of the marvels he saw the fact obtrudes
itself that the marvels are not only marvellous in themselves,
but because he saw them. In the language of the modern
newspaper they are very carefully written up. It would not do
for the palaces of the Foscari, Grimani and so on to disappoint.
This is the young Disraeli's continental holiday, and he did not
come out into the wilderness of Europe merely to see a reed
shaken by the wind, Reading the account of his doings one
feels inevitably that he has an eye on posterity. Even in his
day the average son did not write such rotund, posed, and
calculated letters to his father. Many of Disraeli's letters are